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182 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



Notes on Holbrookes Review of Olmsted's Elementary French 

Grammar 1 

One rarely finds a more painstaking review of a book than the 
one devoted to Olmsted's Elementary French Grammar by Mr. 
Richard T. Holbrook in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx, 223 f . The review 
is characterized by a wealth of detail and a tone of finality that 
ought to carry conviction to any but a prejudiced reader. 

However, even at the risk of being termed a prejudiced reader, I 
must point out some of the errors of judgment and of statement 
that appear in Mr. Holbrook's review. 

When Mr. Holbrook takes a chance phrase such as appears on 
page 137 of the grammar: " Dites-moi de deux fagons cliff erentes 
' French is an easy subject/ " and then proceeds in pedagogical 
style to devote half a column to a refutation of this statement, re- 
curring to the same bete noire in another half-column of his article, 
he seems to some to show a certain lack of judgment as to what is 
pertinent to a review. Apparently it does not occur to him that the 
presentation to a class of a subject as easy and attainable is of itself 
a psychological principle not to be ignored. 

Mr. Holbrook objects with great seriousness to the emphasis laid 
upon the gaiety of the French temperament by certain passages 
having to do with French life (not "culture," for there is a dis- 
tinction in meaning between the two words) . He labels " this hack- 
neyed misobservation " as " never true and so conspicuously untrue 
at the present time." Mr. Holbrook cannot know the French 
people as some know them, and he cannot have read of the jests 
and boyish pranks that at the present moment are rendering trench- 
life endurable to the brave French soldiers. 

However, errors of statement are still more vexatious to the 
prejudiced reader than are errors of judgment, especially when they 
are made as by " One having authority," as so many of them are. 

Take, for example, the expression: " Etes-vous heureuse? — Je le 
suis." Mr. Holbrook informs us that " such examples of ' pleo- 
nastic' le occur only in grammars." If this were only true, which 
alas, it is not, then French grammar would be in danger of appear- 
ing to us even easier than it does. 

To Mr. Holbrook the term chaise a bascule " is even rarer than 
the thing, usually called un rocking." I have submitted un rock- 
ing to several well educated Frenchmen of my acquaintance, who 
are familiar both with the term chaise a bascule, and with the 
" thing," but who deny any acquaintance with un rocking. 

Mr. Holbrook considers the pronunciation of vingt deux [vlt efy>] 
as " incorrect." He not only disagrees with Messrs. Passy and 
Hempl in this instance, but with the best French usage. 

1 Received for publication in December, 1915. 
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To Mr. Holbrook's query: *' When do apres . . . par, etc. govern 
an infinitive? " one has only to reply by citing his own illustration 
apres boire, and by reminding him that on commence par se corriger 
is perfectly correct French usage. 

To state that quelque scientifique que- soit is a purely "literary" 
usage is as much of an error as Mr. Holbrook's statement regarding 
the " pleonastic " le. 

Mr. Holbrook calls attention to the observation in the grammar 
that "a collective noun regularly takes a singular verb/' and fol- 
lows up his citation by the query : " How about la foule, le nombre. 
etc.?" Mr. Holbrook is surely not ignorant of the fact that La 
foule etait immense and Le nombre etait grand represent perfectly 
correct and normal French usage. Exceptions to this general rule 
are treated in § 367. 

These are a few of the errors that a prejudiced reader of this 
review might cite. 

Regarding the much discussed matter of grammatical nomen- 
clature, I must say that of course I am familiar with the report of 
the Committee on Nomenclature, but, in as much as one of the aims 
of this grammar was to present grammatical terms as largely as 
possible in French, in order to facilitate the use of that language 
in the class-room, it seemed wise to employ in English the con- 
ventional terms for tenses, etc., that correspond most closely with 
the French names — Past Indefinite for Passe Indefini, Imperfect 
for Imparfait, etc. 

As to the date assigned in the brief resume of French literature 
to the " Roman de Renart " (or du Eenard — see Voretzsch, p. 399), 
the 13th century seems to be sufficiently exact, for, although the 
general theme of the "Romance of the Fox" appeared in a Latin 
form as early as the 10th century, it was not translated into French 
by the trouveres of the North until considerably later, " pour 
aboutir, au XIII" siecle, a la compilation que nous possedons " (see 
Petit de Julleville, n, 17). 

The 15th century, likewise, seems to be sufficiently exact as a 
general date for the my stores, moralites, farces, and soties (see Petit 
de Julleville, n, 405, 424, 425, and 427). 

Mr. Holbrook's review contains, of course, many excellent sug- 
gestions, which will surely be incorporated in a later edition of the 
grammar. I agree with Mr. Holbrook in his belief "that this 
edition can be greatly improved when numerous teachers, including 
its author, have had a chance to see Itpw it works." Mr. Holbrook's 
somewhat guarded statement : " I think the verdict of many exam- 
iners of Mr. Olmsted's book may be that it is the best book of its 
scope available, well proportioned, orderly, simple, and interesting " 
is generous enough to make even the prejudiced reader of his review 
overlook its trenchant style and enjoy its grim humor. 

Everett Wahd Olmsted. 

University of Minnesota. 
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The only statement in my review that I desire to correct is one 
not mentioned by Mr. 0. In § 352, note 1, Mr. 0. says: 'A noun 
object follows an infinitive after jaire, . . .' My " Add ' when 
there is no adverbial complement and when the infinitive is not 
stressed ' " is an error due to a distraught substitution of laisser for 
Mr. O.'s faire. 

Richard T. Holbeook. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



A Classical Allusion in Poe 

The Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D., in his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, under the. caption " Nicean Barks or Nycean Barks," 
makes the following profoundly aetiological statement : 

"Edgar Poe, in his lyric To Helen says, 

Helen thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

The way-worn wanderer was Dionysius or Bacchus, after his re- 
nowned conquests. His native shore was the Western Horn, called 
the Amalthean Horn. And the Nicean barks were vessels sent from 
the island Nysa, to which in infancy Dionysus was conveyed to 
screen him from Rhea. The perfumed sea was the sea surrounding 
Nysa, a paradisal island." 

In the first place, it requires a somewhat elastic philological im- 
agination to identify Nicean and Nysaean. Secondly, the Nysaean 
nymphs had nothing in particular to do with Dionysus after his 
infancy. Lastly, according to the common account, it was Juno, 
not Rhea, who entertained hatred against Dionysus, since he was 
the offspring of the mortal Semele. According to some accounts 
Rhea assisted in the rescue of the infant Dionysus from Juno. 

Now since this interpretation seems to be a trifle erroneous, what 
is the correct one? Certainly the reference cannot be to Nicaea 
famed for its Councils. Nicean apparently has no meaning at all. 
Poe wrote the poem presumably at the age of fourteen. Perhaps 
there was some confusion of myths in his mind, or perhaps Nicean 
was the unconscious substitution in the writing of one word for 
another of similar sound. Now to attempt an emendation of Poe 
upon no other ground than the interpretation of a passage is, of 
course, a doubtful procedure, particularly in view of the fact that 
Poe wrote in the preface to his poems : " I am naturally anxious 
that what I have written should circulate as I wrote it, if it circu- 
late at all." But while Poe might wish us to read it as he wrote it, 



